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VER thirty-five thousand, or 
over twenty-five percent of 
all New York State farms 
now have electricity. In 
order to provide the other seventy-five 
percent with it we have only to solve 
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Rural Electrification in New York 


By R. F. Bucknam 


use of steam or water, the cost of 
producing the electricity is only a 
small percentage of the cost of dis- 
tributing it. Therefore, the early de- 
velopments started where a large 
amount of current would be con- 





—Courtesy Associated Gas & Electric Co. 


THE FIRST DYNAMO BUILT IN THE UNITED STATES 


This dynamo was built in the physics laboratory at Cornell University in 1875 by 
Professors William Anthony and George Moler. 


Philadelphia Centennial Exposition in 1876 


two problems. The first is how to get 
the current to the farm and the sec- 
ond is what to do with the electricity 
after we get it there. This article 
will solve neither problem but will 
endeavor to serve as a progress re- 
port of some of the things that are 
being done to help solve them. 

Since 1875, when William Anthony 
and George Moler, professors in Cor- 
nell University, built the first dynamo 
in this country, the use of electricity 
has been developing rapidly. Until a 
few years ago, power companies were 
so busy in attempting to meet the de- 
mands of urban power and lighting 
needs, that they were unable to give 
much attention to the rural problem. 

With present facilities for the gen- 
eration of current, whether by the 


sumed with relatively low distribut- 
ing costs, such as in street cars. It 
is logical that industrial power, store 
lighting, and electricity in urban 
homes, where the consumption per 
mile of line and per transformer is 
high, should soon follow. As these 
demands came to present fewer prob- 
lems the hamlets at some distance 
from the plant furnished a new mar- 
ket for current. Supplying farmers 
along these lines started the electri- 
fication of agriculture. Next came 
the extension of a line for the benefit 
of a group of farmers not on the road 
to some hamlet. With this came the 
problem of financing the line. These 
different steps are not definite peri- 
ods of time, no one can say when one 
stops and another starts. In most 
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cases all are developing at the same 
time with the greatest emphasis, now 
on one, and then on another. 

The farm line presents many com- 
plications. There are few customers 
per mile and usually each consumer 
requires a transformer, rarely 
are more than two served by 
one transformer. The lines 
must be built as cheaply as pos- 
sible to avoid excessive over- 
head, and on the other hand 
they are exposed to the storms 
and meet an almost endless 
conflict with roadside trees. 
Service must be maintained and 
at high cost on account of dis- 
tance from the plant. The 
farmer who is depending on 
electric current to milk his 
cows does‘not relish the idea of 
serious current interruptions. 
He can hardly afford to have 
cheap service. J 

The power companies of New 
York State are quite generally 
interested in agricultural ex- 
tension. Many of them have 
rural service divisions or agri- 
cultural departments headed by 
men familiar both with electri- 
cal problems and with agricul- 
ture. With this attitude on the 
part of the companies and with 
the experience that has come 
from trying all kinds of rate and 
financing policies very rapid advances 
may be expected in the near future. 

Nearly every conceivable scheme of 
financing has been tried in New 
York State by different companies 
and in many cases at different times 
by the same company. In some cases 
the farmers have paid for the build- 
ing of the line, turning it over to 
the company and then receiving cur- 
rent at the regular rates. Some of 
the smaller companies have had to 
resort to the expedient of selling 
enough stock to the farmers con- 
cerned to furnish funds for con- 
struction. It is scarcely necessary 
to recount all the financing plans that 
have been or are being used. How- 
ever, one plan recently developed is 
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meeting with such general acceptance 
that it deserves special mention. 

In some cases the company makes 
the entire investment in the line and 


in other cases the customers make ° 


cash deposits towards the cost of part 
or all of the extension. Each line has 
to earn a definite percent of the av- 
erage cost to cover taxes, deprecia- 
tion, maintenance, etc., and another 
percentage based upon the company’s 
investment. On the basis of the 
length of line required to serve each 
customer, a schedule of minimum 
rates which will bring the necessary 
returns is determined. With the ex- 
ception of these minimum charges, 
the rates are generally the same as 
in the urban center from which the 
extension originates. 

This plan with more or less modi- 
fication has been adopted by com- 
panies covering more than half of the 
franchise territory of the state. A 
common minimum charge is $30 for 
two customers per mile and gradu- 
ated down to $2 for fifteen customers 
per mile. 

This plan has the advantage of as- 
suring the company that the line will 
not be a loss, and to the farmer who 
uses current generously it gives the 
advantage of urban rates. Since dis- 
tribution costs do not increase with 
increased use of current by any one 
consumer, it is no more than right 
that the heavy user of current should 
have some advantage. 

The disadvantage of a small kilo- 
watt hour consumption can well be 
shown by a few samples from one of 
the rural power districts in the prov- 
ince of Ontario, Canada, where elec- 
tricity is distributed by the govern- 
ment. Their charge is based on a 
service charge for getting the cur- 
rent to the user and an energy charge 
for the current used. For nine farm- 
. ers the average cost per kilowatt 
hour for both service and energy was 
5.9 cents with an average consump- 
tion of 158 kilowatt hours per month 
and a monthly bill of $9.32. Com- 
puting the rate per kilowatt hour for 
each of these nine, we find it to vary 
from 3.0 cents for one using 542 
kwh. per month to 22.8 cents for one 
who uses but 24 kwh. 

This leads us to the conclusion that 
to make it economically possible to 
bring electricity to the farms, there 
must be a liberal use of it by the 
farmer himself. 

Owen D. Young, chairman of the 
board of directors of the General 
Electric Company, makes the follow- 
ing statement: “Without electrical 
machinery adapted to farm use, the 
farmer cannot extend the use of elec- 
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tricity to his profit. Unless he can 
extend to his profit, he will not use it, 
and unless he becomes a substantial 
consumer of power, it will be econom- 
ically impossible for power companies 
to supply the service.” 

We can all appreciate the advan- 
tages, from a social viewpoint, of 
electric lights on the farm. The la- 
bor expended in cleaning, filling and 
rewicking lamps and lanterns can be 
measured, but outside of these we 
cannot compare costs of lighting by 
kerosene with costs of lighting by 
electricity because no one who has 
electricity available is satisfied to use 
as little candlepower as would be used 
in case of lamps. But even with the 





—Courtesy Associated Gas & Electric Co. 
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more extensive use of light, lighting 
alone will scarcely give a load that 
will make it economically possible to 
make rural extensions. Therefore, 
we must look to power uses to find 
what to do with the current after it 
is brought to the farm. 

United States Department of Agri- 
culture Bulletin 1348 gives the fol- 
lowing distribution of primary power 
used in agriculture in the United 
States: 


Horsepower Percent 


Work animals.... 21,660,000 44,1 
Gas tractors ...... 8,000,000 16.3 
Steam tractors.. 2,500,000 5.1 
IS cs 7,120,000 14.5 
Sta. engines........ 7,320,000 14.8 
Windmills .......... 500,000 
Electricity from 
farm lighting 
ec, 900,000 1.8 
central sta......... 1,180,000 2.4 


49,180,000 100.0 
Very little of this available horse- 
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power is used to its capacity. Dis- 
tributing the actual horsepower hours 
used, we find that animal power sup- 
plies 61.4 percent of the total, trac- 
tors 9.7 percent, individual lighting 
plants 1.8 percent, and central sta- 
tions 2.4 percent. 
The uses to which the power is put 
follow: 
H.P. Hours Percent 


Field work .......... 7,610,000,000 48 


Hauling ...............3,550,000,000 23 
Stationary work 
ORY «cnn c sci 2,678,000,000 17 
PIN ccs icmecccornas 1,950,000,000 12 


15,788,000,000 100 

The light stationary work, such as 
is usually done with a small gas en- 
gine or by hand, is readily adapted 
to electric power. As farmers come 
to find the possibilities of these, 
their use will readily expand. When 
we get to the question of heavy pow- 
er, such as threshing, and silo filling, 
the problem is more complicated. A 
ten or fifteen horsepower motor 
would be in use but a few days each 
year. The demand charge, for readi- 
ness to serve on the part of the com- 
pany, the interest and depreciation, 
make these large sized motors very 
expensive. They also call for heavy 
expenditures on the part of the com- 
pany for the increased capacity in 
transformers and transmission lines. 
The solution of these problems may 
come through using smaller ma- 
chines and smaller crews. 

For some time to come, the central 
station extensions will tend to follow 
the lines which will give the maxi- 
mum load per mile of extension. This 
fact is not to be criticised but should 
be recognized. Where the number of 
farms per mile is low and the con- 
sumption per farm low also, trans- 
mission lines will probably. be long in 
coming. However, these people do 
not need to wait for the privilege of 
using electricity. There are many in- 
dividual farm lighting plants made 
by reputable manufacturers and 
backed by good service. A farmer 
can buy a plant with 32 or 110 volt 
current, with or without batteries; 
and at a price to suit almost any 
pocketbook. Like any other piece of 
equipment, the cost per unit of prod- 
uct depends on the amount of use. 
E. E. Brackett of the department of 
agriculture engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, in a recent pam- 
phlet, gives some figures representa- 
tive of costs of electric service from 
individual plants. For a farm using 
100 kilowatt hours per year the cost 
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ANNUAL JUNIOR FIELD DAYS 
WILL BE HELD JUNE 22, 23, 24 


T HE campus about the Colleges of 

Agriculture and Home Economics 
will be overrun with hundreds of 4-H 
club members from all parts of New 
York State on June 22, 23 and 24. 
This is the time for the Junior Field 
Day celebration for 4-H club mem- 
bers, an annual event which brings to 
Cornell nearly one-tenth of all the 
17,000 4-H club members in the 
state. 

This is the sixth annual event of its 
kind to be held at the University. 
Starting in a small way as an adjunct 
of the summer field days long since 
abandoned, this three-day meeting for 
club members has increased in inter- 
est and attendance each year until it 
is now one of the important events of 
the College, exceeded in attendance 
only by Farmers’ Week. In fact, it 
might properly be called the Junior 
Farmers’ and Home Makers’ Week. 

The program consists of instruc- 
tion, recreation, inspiration, and a 
glimpse of college life. Assemblies 
are held morning, noon and evening 
in Bailey Hall where the club mem- 
bers are grouped by counties and take 
an active part in the program. The 
forenoon is given over to instruction 
periods, the afternoons to education- 
al trips about the campus, and the 
evenings to entertainment. 


Juniors Will Glimpse College Life 


Probably one of the big appeals of 
Field Days is the opportunity it gives 
for a glimpse of college life. The 
visitors are housed in the dormitories, 
eat at the cafeterias, and are conduct- 
ed through the college buildings. 

About one-half of the counties of 
the state send delegations to Junior 
Field Days. Outside of Ithaca and 
Tompkins County, Monroe and Jef- 
ferson Counties have sent the largest 
delegations in recent years, averag- 
ing around 200 from each county. 
Large delegations also come from 
Chenango, Delaware, Genesee, Liv- 
ingston, Onondaga, Oneida, Ontario, 
Oswego, Orange, Schuyler and Wyo- 
ming Counties. 

Albany and Dutchess Counties are 
sending large delegations this year. 
GARDEN BULLETIN PUBLISHED 

A Garden Primer is the first of a 
series of bulletins for 4-H club mem- 
bers. It is written by Professor Rob- 
ert M. “Bob” Adams. It is for first- 
year garden club workers. Anyone 
who wants a copy can get it by send- 
ing a postcard to the office of publica- 
tions at the New York State College 
of Agriculture, Ithaca, New York, and 
asking for bulletin J 24. Other bul- 
letins will be written soon for other 
clubs. 


and Girls’ 4-H Club 


THE PLACE OF CLUB WORK 


C0-OPERATION, comradeship, or- 
ganized effort, working with 
others, putting one’s self in a posi- 
tion so that others can work with 
one. 

Industry, work, diligence, dignifying 
honest labor, making the common 
everyday tasks of life interesting 
and attractive. 

Thoughtfulness for others, tact in 
dealing with others, mindfulness 
concerning the welfare of others. 

Imagination, vision, ideas, develop- 
ment of the creative faculty of the 
mind which enables the mind to 
plan constructively. 

Zest, joy and enthusiasm in work and 
play, putting one’s self whole-heart- 
edly into the activities of the day. 

Efficiency, effectiveness, economy of 
time and effort, making one’s heels 
serve one’s head. 

Nature-appreciation, love of the great 
outdoors with its animal and plant 
life, study of nature. 

Service in the home and the com- 
munity, mutual helpfulness to all. 

Health, vigor, sound minds in sound 
bodies, living the kind of life that 
will result in health. 

Ideals, high physically, mentally, spir- 
itually, setting up standards to as- 
pire to, goals to strive for. 

Patriotism, love of home, community 
and country, a patriotism that ex- 
presses itself in willing service to 
the ideals for which our country 
stands. 


All these taken collectively stand 
for CITIZENSHIP, with all that the 
word implies, in a country whose fu- 
ture depends so largely upon its peo- 
ple having clear Heads, clean Hearts, 
trained Hands, and robust Health— 
the goals of 4-H clubs. 

Ada Norman ’30 


New York State Fair at Syracuse 
will be held from August 27 to Sep- 
tember 3. 


The first copy of a letter called 
The 4-H Garden has been mailed to 
garden club workers in New York 
State. It is to be published monthly 
hereafter. A similar letter called The 


4-H Spud is to go to all potato club 
members. 


Orange County club members have 
applied to the Conservation Commis- 
sion for 15,000 free trees to be plant- 
ed as reforesting projects this spring. 


“4-H club boys and girls are doers,”’ 
says the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. “They are taught high ideals 
and standards. They meet together, 
play together, co-operate, and 
achieve.” 


4-H DEPARTMENT WILL MEET 
AT VEG GROWERS’ CONVENTION 


T HE annual convention of the Veg- 

etable Growers’ Association of 
America will be held at Syracuse, 
New York, August 23-25. This con- 
vention was held last year at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. There is to be a 4-H club 
department again this year. The 
purpose of this department is to give 
encouragement to 4-H club boys and 
girls in vegetable production work 
throughout the United States and 
bring about closer relations between 
the association and 4-H club mem- 
bers and leaders, thereby promoting 
greater interest and participation in 
proper farm and commercial vege- 
table production among more farm 
boys and girls. 

All delegates will be chaperoned by 
leaders of the New York State exten- 
sion service. Special arrangements 
will be made for board and room so 
that the delegates will be together. 

There are to be four types of ac- 
tivity in which club members may 
participate: exhibits, judging, team 
demonstrations, and _ educational 
trips. 


ASSISTANT AGENTS NAMED 


The following will act as assistant 
county club agents during the sum- 
mer: 

C. F. Blewer ’28, Delaware County; 
J. F. Ellison ’27, Monroe County; G. 
H. Gibson ’28, Chenango County; G. 
H. Salisbury ’28, Steuben County. 

Others will be appointed in Onon- 
daga and Oswego Counties. 


State Club Leader W. J. Wright 
has been asked to give qa special ra- 
dio talk on club work from WGY on 
Wednesday evening, June 22. As this 
is the first day of Junior Field Days he 
will broadcast to those club members 
who cannot attend some of the fea- 
tures of Field Days and what those 
who attend are doing. 


U. S. D. A. RELEASES 4-H FILM 


“The Club, the College, the Farm 
and the Home” is the subject of a 
new film on 4-H club work now ready 
for release by the Office of Motion 
Pictures, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
The film features the state-wide en- 
campments of 4-H club members of 
Washington and Idaho. 


Seventeen states have announced 
delegates to go to the National Club 
Camp at Washington. 


The National Committee on Boys’ 
and Girls’ Club Work recently sent 
quite a large order for equipment to 
Lihue, Hawaii. 
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‘Former Student Notes 






C. W. Skeele is still an agent for 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, located at 424 On- 
ondaga County Bank Building, Syr- 
cuse. He lives on his dairy and poul- 
try farm at Clockville. He writes, 
“This is about 20 miles outside of 
Syracuse, making a pleasant drive 
every day, and saving me the troubie 
of looking for anything to occupy my 
spare time.” Mrs. Skeele ’25 is 
teaching school. 


C. E. “Pete” Burger is farming on 
200 acres at Pine Bush, N. Y. Be- 
sides his 41 cows and 600 hens he has 
built a ‘40 by 24’ hog house in which 
he is raising purebred swine. He pur- 
chased his first hogs while attending 
Farmers’ Week several years ago and 
now has a number of good-type ani- 
mals. 


Gertrude H. Jordan is teaching in 
the Washington Irving High School 
in New York, where she is living at 
3328 Hull Avenue. She returned in 
October from a three months’ trip 
abroad. 


J. C. Kendell owns floral shops in 
Auburn and in Rome. He operates 
the Rome one himself and R. B. Far- 
num ’23 manages the shop at Au- 
burn. A number of students worked 
for Mr. Farnum during the Easter 
rush season. 


A son, Donald Rice, was born on 
February 12, 1927, to Mr. and Mrs. 
W. D. McMillan. Mrs. McMillan was 
formerly Ruth Rice ’23, daughter of 
Professor Rice of the poultry depart- 
ment. She writes that Donald Rice 
is an image of his grandfather Rice. 
Their address is R. D. 5, Sunnygables, 
Ithaca, N. Y. “Bill” is now general 
manager of the G. L. F. Service 
Stores. 

"25 

Herbert Abrams and Miss Marcia 
Collins recently announced their en- 
gagement. 

Robert Henn and Miss Josephine 
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Steves ’24 were married in Rochester 
during Farmers’ Week. “Bob” is 
working for Lord and Burnham Co., 
greenhouse builders. 


G. K. Stoodley is beginning his 
second year of milk testing for the 
Watertown Dairy Improvement As- 
sociation. His address is Adams Cen- 
ter, N. Y. 

Carl F. Wagner now resides at 312 
Stratton Street, Gettysburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. He is working for the Niagara 
Sprayer Company: He writes that 
he is still free from matrimonial re- 
sponsibilities. 

Julia Lockwood is an assistant in 
research in the home economics de- 
partment at Cornell. 





Hayden Tozier has been junior 
project leader in Ulster County for 
the past two years with headquarters 
at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. We also learn 
that he is still single. 

George S. Butts, who devised the 
mechanical ingenuities of the exhibit 
of the Office of Publication for the 
Farmers’ Week visitors, with its 
choo-choo cars, its rural delivery 
Ford, and the girl who came out of 
the house to meet the mailman, says 
he hasn’t had so much fun since he 
got his first sled. 

“Russ” Miller is associate profes- 
sor in animal nutrition at Penn State 
College. He can be reached in care 
of that college. 

John G. Seibel was married on De- 
cember 29 to Miss Sylvia N. Harring- 
ton, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Deat 
Harrington of Cincinnatus, N. Y. 





John Marshall is doing: field work 
on the membership relations of milk 


marketing cooperatives. He is visit- 
ing farms in different dairy regions 
of New York state to get the opinions 
of farmers in regard to the market- 
ing of dairy products. “Johnny” was 
an instructor in the department of 
farm management here until he start- 
ed his new work on March 1. He 
will be out for a period of two or 
three months and will use this mate- 
rial for his M. S. thesis. 


T. A. Parish seems to keep him- 
self occupied. The following is a par- 
tial list of his activities that he men- 
tions in a recent letter: teaches agri- 
culture, plays a violin in two orches- 
tras, works with the League and the 
Grange, teaches a Sunday school 
class, and is a scoutmaster. 


“Jim” Frazer writes from the Riv- 
erdale Country School at Riverdale, 
N. Y. City, that “The only student I 
know now that I haven’t observed in 
the COUNTRYMAN is that of J. J. Wille 
726, who is living at 38 Downing 
Street, Brooklyn. He is doing a little 
surveying for the city engineer and is 
also taking a course in New York 
University.” Thanks for the infor- 
mation, “Jim.” 

Neale Hamilton and H. A. Labonte 
have been on the Black Hills Nation- 
al Forest all winter cruising timber. 
Neale writes that he expects to be 
transferred to Nebraska National 
Forest in charge of planting this 
spring, then sent back to one of the 
ranger districts of the Black Hills 
National Forest. 


Constance Frisbie Reister of 342 
South Park Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y., 
died of meningitis on March 20, 1927. 


We regret to hear of the death of 
John G. Weir’s father of Cambridge, 
N. Y. John is cruising timber in 
Canada. His address is Flamand, 
Province Quebec, Canada, c/o Waya- 
gamack Pulp and Paper Co., Ltd. 
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Pauline L. Hall is an instructor in 
costume drawing and costume con- 
struction in the Cass Technical High 
School in Detroit. She lives at 15874 
Linwood Boulevard. 

The engagement has been an- 
nounced of Edward K. Ach to Miss 
Elizabeth Emond of Syracuse. She 
graduated from Syracuse in 1926. 

R. J. “Mike” Walsh is working in 
the wholesale market in New York 
City and is handling dairy and poul- 
try products. ‘Mike” is doing well, 
but he hates to start work at four in 
the morning. His address is 40 Sev- 
enth Avenue, New York City. 

Edith M. Robson is helping her 
brother in the Robson Seed firm at 
Hall, New York. 

Laura Theobald is teaching biology 
in the Brooklyn high school. 

Charlotte Culver is an assistant in 
home economics at Cornell. 

Grace Petersen is an assistant in 
plant pathology at Cornell. 

Louise Russell is doing graduate 
work in entomology at Cornell. 

A. R. Blanchard recently under- 
went an operation for appendicitis. 
“Bert” has resumed his duties as 
farm bureau manager in Tioga 
County. 


Rural Electrification in New York 

(Continued from page 237) 
per kilowatt hour is 72 cents, for one 
using 400 kilowatt hours per year it 
is 26% cents, and for one using 1600 
it is 11% cents. Of course, these fig- 
ures would vary with different in- 
stallations, but they may be as- 
sumed to be typical. 

Over one-third the states in the 
United States are doing some definite 
work on these problems of farm elec- 
trification. Agricultural colleges, 
farm organizations, power compan- 
ies, appliance manufacturers, and 
manufacturers of individual lighting 
plants are all working together to 
help solve the problem. 

In New York State, the Farm 
Electrification Research Council, 
composed of representatives of the 
power companies, the State College 
of Agriculture, and electrical manu- 
facturers, is taking an active part 
in the problem of farm electrifica- 
tion. 

Members of the council are study- 
ing new farm uses of electricity, 
working sometimes in the rural en- 
gineering laboratories at the College, 
sometimes in the experimental labora- 
tories of the power companies, at 
other times with manufacturers of 
electrical or other farm equipment 
that they may be adapted to electri- 
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Hand Work Is Costly 


HE reorganization now taking 
place in Agriculture has two objec- 
tives. One is more profit for farmers 
through the use of better labor saving 





Established 


equipment. The other is the elimina- 
tion of back-breaking physical labor 
from farming. 


Labor saving equipment certainly does 
bring costsdown. See what it has done 
for the automobile business. Industry 


1842 cuts out hand work wherever possible, 


Farm Tractors 


because it takes so long to do so little. 


< alee - Machines speed up production, reduce 


Skid Engines 
Steel Threshers 


costs, give the user a better chance for 
profit, both in manufacturing and in 


5 cines farming, 
Combines 
sahnide This is the reason for the popularity of 
Silo Fillers Case machines. Having demonstrated 
Coles through 85 years of service that they 


Baling Presses 
2 sizes 


Steam Engines 
Road Machinery 


Grand Detour 
Plows 
Harrows 
Cultivators 


are both dependable and highly efficient, 
they are naturally preferred by the 
thinking farmers who are responsible 
for the present movement toward bet- 
ter living conditions and greater profit 
in Agriculture, 


J. I. Case Threshing Machine Company 


Incorporated 


Dept. F-75 


Established 1842 


Racine Wisconsin 


NOTE—Our plows and harrows are NOT the Case plows 
and harrows made by the J. I. Case Plow Works Co. 
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cal use, and in still other cases on ac- 
tual farms, according to the nature 
of the work. 

Some of the problems that have 
engaged the attention of the council 
are electric incubation, feed grinding, 
silo filling, farm shop motors, and 
milk cooling. Another important 
feature of their activities has been 
the formation of a sub-committee on 
farm wiring which included repre- 
sentatives of the farm bureau, the 


home bureau, contractors, power 
companies, and the National Board 
of Underwriters. This sub-committee 
has made rather exhaustive studies 
of the proper types of wiring with 
reference to safety and convenience. 

One of the conservative men in the 
industry says that within ten years 
every farm in New York State except 
the most isolated will be using elec- 
tricity. Who dares to contradict 
him? 
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Volume VIII 


AG ASSOCIATION HOLDS LAST 
MEETING OF SCHOOL YEAR 


Discussion Centers on Formation of 
Ag-Domecon Council 





THE Ag Association held the sched- 

uled mass meeting in Roberts As- 
sembly Tuesday night, May 17. The 
purpose of the assembly was to dis- 
cuss the new Ag Council to supplant 
the present Ag Association. 

“Al” Van Schoick ’27 presided at 
the meeting and opened with an out- 
line of the plan of the proposed 
Council. In his outline he stressed 
the fact that the old association was 
no longer an efficient organization be- 
cause of the diversified interests 
caused by the departmental clubs. As 
a remedy for this, the new Council 
will be composed of representatives 
of the various clubs and activities on 
the Upper Campus. A second defect 
of the present organization was 
shown to be that it was extremely 
difficult to finance the activities such 
as dances, barbecues, and athletics. 
For this a general ag tax of $1.50 was 
proposed. 

After much discussion the idea and 
plans were approved. “Al” Van 
Schoick was authorized to organize the 
club presidents this spring so as to 
have a working organization at the 
beginning of next term. 


Ag Honor Committeemen Nominated 


Nominations were made from the 
floor for new members of the Honor 
Committee. This was done in place 
of the usual petitioning, each nominee 
having the approval of at least twen- 
ty of the persons present. The vacan- 
cies to be filled were one man and one 
woman from the classes of 1929 and 
1930 and one woman from the class of 
1928. 

At the close of the business meeting 
Professor H. W. Riley showed his 
set of moving pictures which were 
taken on his western trip last year. 

This meeting closed the business of 
the Ag Association for this year. Next 
fall the new Council will start its 
work under the new organization. 
The Ag-Domecon Council asks for the 
co-operation of everyone to help make 
the new venture a success. 

The ag association has found a 
harmless yet pleasant and effective 
way of disposing of excess cash. De- 
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siring to give the members of the ag 
association a good.time, and at the 
same time get rid of an undesirable 
surplus, an ag dance was given on 
Saturday, May 14. Red electric light 
bulbs threw the Old Armory into 
semi-darkness and the play of the 
shadows, half-real and half-imagined 
made effective decorations. Attempt- 
ing to limit stags, no stag tickets 
were sold at the door. Yet the stags 
kept a time-honored custom by coming 
in as great numbers as the couples. 


The annual “razberry,” the 300th 
meeting, of the Synapsis Club was 
held on May 2. Cover was laid in 
the plant breeding laboratory for 60 
people at this social gathering. 
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SIX WEEKS’ SUMMER SCHOOL 
TO BE FROM JULY 5-AUG. 12 







Many Courses to Be Given for Ad- 
vanced Students and Teachers 





VEGETABLE gardening, floricul- 

ture, fruit growing, agricultural 
economics and farm management are 
some of the subjects which will be 
featured in the six weeks’ summer 
session in agriculture at Cornell Uni- 
versity here from July 5 to August 12. 

Many of the courses in these and 
other divisions of the college’s curric- 
ulum are intended for advanced stu- 
dents, teachers, and supervisors, and, 
according to the catalogue of the col- 
lege, the courses may be counted to- 
ward advanced degrees. 

Tuition in the courses offered by 
the state college of agriculture is 
free to residents of New York state 
who have been resident for at least 
one year. An incidental fee of $10 
is charged, however, to all students 
who enter the college of agriculture, 
and students from outside of New 
York State will pay $50 tuition which 
covers the $10 incidental fee. 

Some of the other departments in 
the college offering special summer 
courses are rural engineering which 
will teach shop work; ornithology and 
nature study; forestry; entomology; 
and biology. 

The complete announcement of the 
session may be had by addressing the 
registrar of Cornell University. 





FLORISTS HAVE ANNUAL SHOW 





The annual spring flower show was 
held on May 14 from 2 to 10 P. M. 
under the auspices of the Floricul- 
ture Club, Pi Alpha Xi, and the Ithaca 
Garden Club. The show featured 
floral arrangements; the College used 
greenhouse flowers and the Garden 
Club did its work with out-of-doors 
spring flowers. 

At the meeting of the Floriculture 
Club on May 3 Earl Good was elected 
president, Jeannette Seely, vice-pres- 
ident, V. L. A. Owen, secretary and 
treasurer, and Francis Ruzicka, cor- 
responding secretary. It was decid- 
ed to have the annual steak roast on 
May 17. The seniors selected the 
fleur-de-lis for a blazer insignia. 


Foreground: Forestry: 1—A. D. Quick ’28; 2—P. T. Gillette ’28; 3—-G. W. Hedden ’29; 4—C. F. Olsen ’29; 
5—G. L. Godfrey ’28; 6—S. C. Bates ’30; 7—C. F. Burnham ’29; 8—J. E. Moody ’28; Cox—J. M. Dorris ’28. 

Background: Agriculture: 1—D. J. McKinlay ’27; 2—F. D. Baird ’28; 3—W.D. Hamilton ’29; 4—R. F. 
Button ’27; 5—Mack Glasier ’27; 6—J. A. Clark ’28 (R. W. Hill ’30 rowed); 7—P. S. Phelps ’30; 8—Alfred Van 


Wagenen ’30; Cox—John Ehrlich ’28. 
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EXTENSION SERVICE TO MEET 
TO DISCUSS MILK SITUATION 





THE extension service will hold a 

series of county-wide meetings of 
the dairy farmers in southeastern, 
southwestern, and northern New 
York in late May and during June for 
the purpose of bringing before the 
producers the facts in the New York 
fluid milk situation. The dairymen 
of the state are better off at the pres- 
ent time than some of the other far- 
mers, according to Professor Mont- 
gomery Robinson. Their relative 
prosperity is fairly well assured. But 
some apprehension is felt that New 
York dairymén may be in danger of 
losing the New York City market due 
to their inability to meet the demand 
in the late fall months. 

It is imperative that a steady flow 
be maintained in the New York milk 
shed throughout the year. In order 
to make this possible, it has become 
necessary in recent years to bring in 
milk in varying amounts from adja- 
cent and more distant territory, in- 
cluding New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Connecticut, Vermont, and 
Canada, and _ occasionally _ slight 
amounts from Wisconsin. New York 
farmers must increase the supply of 
milk entering the New York City 
market or else out-of-state shipments 
must be encouraged. 


Milk Consumption Increases Annually 


New York farmers are looking for- 
ward to holding their fluid milk mar- 
ket. The extension meetings are 
planned to aid the dairymen in for- 
mulating plans to make this possible. 
The facts in the situation will be 
pointed out, showing the fluctuations 
in the production and consumption 
curves. A safety margin between 
the two curves has been maintained 
almost annually, but it is becoming 
dangerously small during the late fall 
months, especially as consumption in- 
creases every year by several thous- 
and cans a day. 


Changes Needed in Herd Management 


If the farmers agree that it is de- 
sirable to remedy the situation, the 
extension men will be in a position to 
help in the execution of plans en- 
abling an economical solution. The 
main feature in the increase of pro- 
duction in the late fall is a revision 
of feeding practices to use more grain 
during the summer months to supple- 
ment pastures. This will build up 
the cow so that she can respond more 
readily in the fall. Certain changes 
in herd management will also be nec- 
essary. 


JUGATAE HAS 1000TH MEETING 





Jugatae, the entomological society 
in Cornell, will hold its thousandth 
meeting on May 28, 1927. This so- 
ciety was started thirty years ago, 
and has held weekly meetings during 
each school year since then. A spe- 
cial program will be followed by 
either a dinner or by a genuine Juga- 
tae picnic. Among the members who 
are expected to attend are Dr. L. O. 
Howard, of the Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy, and Professor and Mrs. Com- 
stock. 
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CORNELL TO HAVE SCHOOL 
FOR COUNTRY MINISTERS 





The fourth annual summer school 
for town and country ministers will 
be held at the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Ithaca, New 
York. Plans are being made to ac- 
commodate about 200 people. At the 
first school in 1924, only 38 people 
attended, but the number has been 
increasing since that time. This 
school is sponsored by all the 
churches. The instructors are men 
from nearly all the parts of the 
world. ; 

The school will last from July 11- 
23. The expenses will be kept as 
low as possible. Several of the de- 
nominations have arranged to give 
scholarships to their pastors. A pam- 
phlet giving detailed announcements 
of these may be obtained from the 
rural social organization department. 

The courses will be chiefiy con- 
cerned with community church prob- 
lems. Trips will be taken on every 
other afternoon to some of the scenic 
points of beauty in the region. 


PROF. PHILLIPS ENTERTAINS 
NOTED ENGLISH BEEKEEPER 





The Honorable William Harrod- 
Hempall has come to this country to 
study American bee-keeping condi- 
tions and methods. He is adviser to 
the British minister of agriculture 
and honorary secretary of the Brit- 
ish Bee Keepers’ Association. He is 
going as far west as Iowa and Min- 
nesota in his study. He arrived in 
Ithaca May 8. While here he will be 
the guest of Professor E. F. Phillips 
who is going to show him eastern 
bee keeping conditions as exemplified 
in New York State. 

Professor Phillips and his party 
were entertained by the adviser while 
on the British Isles last summer. 
Through his efforts and kindness they 
secured a very intimate knowledge 
of much of England. 


PROF. BEHRENDS GIVEN LEAVE 





Professor F. G. Behrends of rural 
engineering has been granted leave 
of absence for a year during which 
time he will act as director of Hope 
Farm, Duchess County. He has spent 
his sabbatic leave during the current 
year studying at Columbia Univer- 
sity. 
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SCHOOL FOR RURAL LEADERS 
HOLDS SESSIONS AT CORNELL 





SCHOOL for leaders of boys’ and 
girls’ groups was held at the 
New York State Colleges of Agricul- 
ture and Home Economics at Ithaca, 
New York, on May 16-21. This school 
was the first of its kind to be held 
in this state. It was for those who 
are active in leading boys’ and girls’ 
groups and who desire further train- 
ing. The boy scouts, girl scouts, camp 
fire girls, and 4-H clubs cooperated 
to make the school a success. 

These organizations sent some of 
their best leaders to the school to ex- 
change ideas. Robert G. Foster, 
agriculturist in charge of 4-H club 
work in eastern United States, gave 
a course on the organization and 
program of 4-H club work. Miss Ruby 
Lattimore, associate field secretary 
of the camp fire girls, gave a similar 
course for camp fire leaders. . Miss 
Anne M. Roos, national instructor of 
the girl scouts, ran a short practical 
course in story-telling and dramatics. 

Many of the members of the staff 
of the colleges had charge of courses 
at the school. Some of these were 
conducted in the woods where the 
a learned about nature at first 
and. 


DRAMATICS CONTEST STARTED 





The first New York Community 
dramatics contest is on! Elimination 
contests will be held in the counties 
and then in inter-county contests. 
The grand final will be at Farmers’ 
Week in 1928. Erie, Chautauqua, 
Genesee, Steuben, Chemung, Schuy- 
ler, Tompkins, St. Lawrence, Jeffer- 
son, Oneida, Oswego, Ulster, Sulli- 
van, and Saratoga counties have en- 
tered. Any group of people who 
are interested may enter the contest 
in these counties. 

Two prizes will be given. The 
American Agriculturist prize of $50 
will be paid by the American Agri- 
culturist for a community improve- 
ment to be designated by the win- 
ning cast. The Samuel French prize 
of $35 will be paid by the Samuel 
French Company for any community 
improvement designated by the group 
winning that prize. 

Detailed information may be ob- 
tained from the rural social organ- 
ization department at Cornell. 


JR. FIELD DAYS TO BE HELD 





The sixth annual field days for ju- 
niors will be held at the College June 
22, 23 and 24. This event is held in 
connection with junior project work 
in rural districts. The girls, number- 
ing about 10,000 and boys about 
6,000 range in ages from 12-18 
years. 

The mornings are spent in receiv- 
ing instruction and subject matter. 
The girls have clothing and nutrition 
while the boys learn vegetable gar- 
dening and poultry keeping. After- 
noon is playtime with games and trips 
to various beauty sypots about Ithaca. 
The evenings are taken with stunt 
programs and talks in Bailey Hall. 
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CAMPUS CHATS 





SENIORS 


At his time of the year it seems as 
though we all wish we were the lucky 
seniors. You will be told, from now 
through commencement, just how for- 
tunate you are and what opportuni- 
ties lie before you. We won’t enlarge 
upon this but we do want to wish every 
member of the class of ’27 all of the 
success that is possible. We hope 
that your alumni days will be as suc- 
cessful as your undergraduate days 
were and we want to see you all as of- 
ten as possible, say at the Princeton 
game or Junior Week or Farmers’ 
Week, but soon at any rate. 


HIGH LIFE 


It is said that most farmers are un- 
refined and uncultured. Not admitting 
this is true, or that we are ordinary 
farmers, one can’t help but notice the 
poor ag attendance at the University 
concerts. Should we neglect this par- 
ticular side of our education? 


LET’S PUSH 


Now that the new Ag-Domecon 
Council has been started it is up to 
every individual to give it his or her 
whole-hearted support. It is up to all 
of us to look at the question broad- 
mindedly, to overlook some of the 
petty details which will be easily set- 
tled as the Council gains power and 
prestige. It is certain that the new 
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organization will be more effective 
than the old one, and with the proper 
support of the entire student body it 
certainly can and will be an important 
influence on our campus. 


HONOR? 

The Honor System is again brought 
forcibly to our attention by the recent 
action of the University faculty which 
practically abolished the Central Hon- 
or Committee and placed the responsi- 
bility in the hands of the individual 
colleges. Perhaps the system as it 
was run was ineffective. However, 
the policy endorsed by the Honor Sys- 
tem was won only after several years’ 
struggle and it would seem foolish to 
discard the system when everyone be- 
lieves it is better than the old system. 
Under the proctor system, cheating 
was an “art.” If it is the opinion 
that this system is better, then it is 
our duty to uphold it. Now that we 
have the power in the Ag College to 
prove to the University that the Hon- 
or System is not a failure, let’s get 
together and show them that “Where 
one has honor, all have honor.” 


Hear ye! Hear ye! Repent and 
weep. Registration has been ad- 
vanced to September 26, 27 and 28 
because of the increased period of 
the Thanksgiving vacation. New 
students may register the first day 
and a half, until noon on Tuesday. 
The old students may register the 
last day and a half, beginning at one 
o’clock on Tuesday. The hours are 
from nine to twelve and one to four. 
Instruction begins on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 29. 


Dear Editor: 
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THIS ’ERE AND THAT ’AIR 





MYSELF 


I have to live with myself, and so 

I want to be fit for myself to know. 

I want to be able as the days go by, 

Always to look myself straight in the 
eye. 

I don’t want to stand, with the setting 
sun, 

And hate myself for the things I’ve 
done. 


I don’t want to keep on a closet shelf, 

A lot of secrets about myself 

And fool myself as I come and go, 

Into thinking that nobody else will 
know 

The kind of a man I really am; 

1 don’t want to dress myself in sham. 


I want to go out with my head erect, 

I want to deserve all men’s respect; 

But ae in the struggle for fame and 
pelf, 

I want to be able to like myself. 

I don’t want to look at myself and 
know 

That I’m bluster, bluff and an empty 
show. 


I can never hide myself from me; 

I see what others may never see; 

I know what others may never know; 
I can never fool myself, and, so, 
Whatever happens, I want to be 
Self-respecting and conscious-free. 


I want one of the 4-H Club mem-~ 
bers in my neighborhood to have the 


Cornell Countryman for a year. 


address. 


Here is a dollar, and his name and 





OVER 500 ATTEND OPENING 
OF HOTEL EZRA CORNELL 










































































MORE than 500 guests, including 

many prominent hotel men, reg- 
istered at the second annual opening 
of the Hotel Ezra Cornell in Prudence 
Risley Hall on May 6. The hotel men 
as managers, waiters, doormen, and 
chefs did honor to their profession. 
The entire project from planning and 
managing the service to peeling the 
potatoes in the kitchen was carried 
on by the students. 

Doormen in splendid uniforms met 
the guests at the entrance to the 
“hotel-for-a-day.” Snappy bell-boys 
paged the guests in the crowded lobby 
halls and the head waiter and his as- 
sistants seated the diners with all the 
ease of professionals. The guests 
were served in two relays, one at 6 
o’clock and the other at 8 o’clock. 

The menu was “Fruit Cup Su- 
preme, Broiled Lake Erie Trout, 
Sauce Tartare, Roast Half Spring 
Chicken, New Asparagus, Tomato- 
Cucumber Vernon, Strawberry Musse, 
and Coffee.” According to the stu- 
dent chefs they did all the work 
themselves except catching the fish 
and freezing the ice cream. Dinner 
music was furnished by the Ithaca 
Hotel Orchestra. 

Dinner was followed by dancing in 
the recreation room which was trans- 
formed for the evening into a formal 
ballroom by flowered lattices, soft 
lights, and a colorful background set- 
ting. The Vincent Lopez Hotel Syra- 
cuse orchestra played for the danc- 
ing. 

Statler Praises Work of Students 

E. M. Statler, owner of the chain 
of Statler hotels, addressed the guests 
between the first and second dinner 
relays and praised the excellent work 
of the hotel students. T. M. Bright 
’27, manager director of the “Ezra 
Cornell,”” welcomed the visitors and 
reminded them of the credit due the 
student waiters and cooks. Miss 
Martha Van Rensselaer ’00, director 
of the college of Home Economics, 
and Dean A. R. Mann ’04 also gave 
their greetings. Professor H. ; 
Meek was master of ceremonies. 

One of the guests remarked that 
this affair was the most complete stu- 
dent project put on here on the 
campus. 


YE HOSTS ELECT OFFICERS 





Ye Hosts held a meeting in Wil- 
lard Straight Hall on May 9, at which 
time they eelcted the following of- 
ficers for next year: president, J. B. 
Taylor ’28; vice-president, R. B. 
Munns ’28; secretary, J. J. Sullivan, 
Jr. ’28; treasurer, J. E. Paige ’28. 
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CAN YOU IMAGINE: 





Mrs. Betten remembering confer- 
ences? 

Miss Robinson being on time? 

Mrs. Erway giving an A? 

Miss Monsch not saying, “‘Feed the 
baby; not the formula?” 

Miss Conley not beginning her Sat- 
urday class at 8:10? 

Miss Campbell forgetting a confer- 
ence? 


MISS KENYON DISCUSSES LAWS 





Miss Dorothy Kenyon, attorney-at- 
law of New York City and legislative 
chairman of the New York League 
of Women Voters, spoke in the Home 
Economics Building on May 3 on the 
existing laws and pending legislation 
relating to the family. Child mar- 
riages, the legal status of married 
women especially with reference to 
property and inheritance laws, and 
the Sheppard-Towner Act were among 
the subjects she mentioned on which 
bills are before the state legislature. 


Edith Nash ’30 has been elected as 


next year’s sophomore representative 
on the domecon honor committee. 


HOTEL ASSOCIATION MEETS 





A meeting of the Hotel Association 
was held Tuesday, May 17. L. M 
Boomer, president of the Boomer-Du- 
pont Hotels Corporation, spoke con- 
cerning the recent opening of Hotel 
Ezra Cornell. 

The following officers for the year 
1927-28 were installed: president, 
N. M. Davis ’27; vice-president, H. V. 
Grohman ’28; secretary, G. H. O’Neil 
29; treasurer, J. J. Sullivan, Jr. ’28. 








DOMECON CLUB OFFERS $100; 
JOINS NAT’L ORGANIZATION 





THE Home Economics Club held 

a meeting on May 5. At that time 
it was decided to give a $100 award 
each year to the sophomore, junior 
or senior in domecon who most needs 
and is most deserving of the money. 
A committee of six, three of the fac- 
ulty and three seniors, will determine 
to whom the $100 will be awarded. 

Corinne Messing gave an interest- 
ing report from the state convention 
of Home Economics Clubs that was 
held in New York City recently. In- 
spired by her report, the club voted 
to become a member of the State Or- 
ganization of Home Economics Clubs. 

It was decided to observe the cus- 
tomary candle-lighting service in the 
near future. This service symbol- 
izes the passing of traditions on from 
one year to the next through the ex- 
ecutive officers. 

The following officers for next year 
were elected: president, Corinne 
Messing °’28; vice-president, Kate 
Seager ’29; secretary, Helene Miner 
29; treasurer, Viola Stephany ’29; 
publicity manager, Gladys Lum ’29; 
historian, Mildred Gordon ’28. 


103 EXHIBITS DRESSES 





Students in clothing course 103 
who made garments for school chil- 
dren entertained the mothers and the 
children for whom they made dresses 
at tea in Room 245 of the Home Eco- 
nomics Building recently. At the 
tea the children wore the dresses 
which had been made for them and 
the mothers had an opportunity to 
see the work of all students. Tea was 
served by one of the freshman classes 
in foods. 

The course aims to give students 
experience in designing clothing for 
the young people whom many of them 
will be teaching after graduation. 
They plan the garments with the 
mothers and children, shop with them, 
and do the work of making the gar- 
ments themselves. 


KIMBALL DRESSES SALADS 





Miss Lucy Kimball, of the depart- 
ment of foods and nutrition, spent 
the spring vacation working in the 
salad room of the Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., to get practical 
experience in the inside workings of 
a hotel kitchen. Miss Kimball is es- 
pecially interested in hotel food prep- 
aration because she is teaching some 
of the courses in foods required of 
students in hotel administration. 
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FRESHMEN “GO WEST” FOR 
SUMMER FORESTRY PRACTICE 





E note with satisfaction the in- 

creasing tendency of the forestry 
freshman to go west for their required 
practical experience. In the East, 
where wasteful lumbering has been 
carried on to so great an extent and 
where forest fires have taken such a 
toll of our forests, the greatest em- 
phasis is necessarily placed on the 
technical problem of reforestation. 
But in the less accessible western 
forests, reforestation plays little part 
in the Forest Service program. The 
western problem is to open up the 
vast ranges of timberland, not par- 
ticularly for homesteaders although 
they are not unwelcome, but in order 
to establish an adequate system of 
fire protection.- In the summer of 
1910, lack of such an effective system 
on the National Forests in Idaho, re- 
sulted in such q forest fire, the like 
of which had never been seen before 
nor since. The timber loss was esti- 
mated to be at about fifty square 
miles, while the loss of life was placed 
between two and three hundred men. 
Building trails through virgin for- 
est, constructing lookout towers, lay- 
ing telephone lines, and “chasing 
smoke” are different phases of the 
work, with which the freshman be- 
comes familiar. Such types of work 
do infinitely more for the student in 
devloping his abilities than does mere 
reforestation. The budding forester 
tends to take a more serious attitude 
toward the present problems of for- 
estry and their possible solutions. 
Next year, may all our frosh go west- 
ward. 


FORESTERS HEAR KELLOGG 





ON May 18, Royal S. Kellogg, sec- 

retary of Newsprint Service Bu- 
reau, spoke to the Cornell Foresters. 
Mr. Kellogg is a forester by training 
and has been quite active in matters 
pertaining to our national forest pol- 
icy. He has acted as chairman of the 
National Forest Program Commit- 
tee, and at one time was secretary of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. Part of his life has been 
spent in forest products research 
work, and he has written several well 
known books on this subject. Mr. 
Kellogg was on an eastern trip, and 
accepted invitations from both the 
Ithaca Rotary Club and the Cornell 
Foresters to speak to them during 
his brief stay in Ithaca. 
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ENDOWMENTS 





The department of forestry has 
been unusually lucky during the past 
year. First with the Charles Lathrop 
Pack endowment of $130,000 for a 
professorship in forest soils and with 
the gift of the Matthias H. Arnot For- 
est. These gifts will greatly aid Cor- 
nell in turning out better foresters 
and go to make Cornell one of the 
best equipped forest schools in the 
country. There is no way in which 
we can adequately thank the donors 
for the benefits which we will derive 
from these, so let’s show our grati- 
tude as much as possible by proving 
to them that we are worthy of the 
confidence which they have in us. 


CONTESTANTS 





We wish to congratulate the win- 
ners of the Charles Lathrop Pack 
prizes for the work which they have 
done and at the same time wish to 
say to those who were not fortunate 
enough to win that the contest was 
very close and that the committee 
thinks that all work was exceptionally 
well done. 


FORESTERS HAVE ANNUAL 
OUTING AT TAUGHANNOCK 


ON May 14, the jovial members of 
the Cornell Foresters rambled to 
Taughannock via the truck of the for- 
estry department and such individu- 
ally-owned cars as could be procured. 
Upon arriving at Taughannock, the 
favorite sport of the “King of Swat” 
held sway. Later in the afternoon a 
free-for-all track meet was held by 
field marshal “‘Al’’ Quick and his dep- 
uties, ‘Matty’ Mattison, ‘Marv’ 
Smith, “Ed” Guck, and “Ivy”? Olson. 
Having made sure that the foresters’ 
appetites had been nicely tempered 
by the ball game and track meet, 
chief cook Manross and his worthy 
cookies, “Bill” Sargent and “Joe” 
Petruska, brought forth a sumptuous 
repast of nice tender juicy steak, 
fresh crisp rolls, fragrant coffee, and 
shiny red apples. The familiar songs 
were sung, new stories were told, and 
such good times prevailed as never 
before at such a gathering. 
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CORNELL GIVEN 1750 ACRES 
FOR FOREST LAND RESEARCH 





HE heirs of Matthias H. Arnot of 

Elmira have given Cornell Univer- 
sity 1750 acres of Forest land. This 
tract will be under the supervision of 
the department of forestry and will 
be used for research, instruction, and 
demonstration in forestry work. 

The tract will be known as the 
Matthias H. Arnot Forest and is sit- 
uated mostly in Schuyler County with 
the northern end extending into 
Tompkins County. It is only two 
and a half miles from the highway 
between Ithaca and Elmira near the 
Village of Swartwood. The tract is 
typical of much of the upper wood- 
land in the state and for this reason 
will prove exceptionally valuable as 
a demonstration forest. 

Many of the forest schools in the 
country have their own private for- 
ests for practice work by the students 
and Cornell has been very fortunate 
to receive this tract. It will give the 
Cornell Foresters an opportunity to 
show their worth in the profession. 
The work which they do on this land 
will also give them an opportunity to 
learn, right at hand, what problems 
confront the foresters throughout the 
state. 


PACK PRIZES AWARDED 





A NEW regime of officers were 

elected and installed at the last 
meeting of the Cornell Foresters on 
May 18. “Al” Quick will wield the 
gavel, and “Rudy” Spalteholtz will be 
vice-president. “Will” Sargent will 
be scribe and “Pil” Bullock will have 
charge of the coffers. 

W. Y. Naille ’27 was awarded the 
Charles Lathrop Pack Prize of $50 
for being “‘that member of the senior 
class of professional forestry students 
who has maintained the best all 
around record during his college 
course. In selecting the recipient the 
staff is guided not only by scholarship 
but as well by the general attitude 
displayed in classroom and laboratory 
and in the field in matters that have 
to do with furthering the welfare of 
the Department of Forestry.” 

H. P. Smith grad. was awarded the 
Charles Lathrop Pack Foundation 
Forestry Essay Prize of $50 and R. 
M. Chase was given honorable men- 
tion. The purpose of this prize is “to 
aid in training foresters to write art- 
icles which will arouse in the public 
an interest in forestry and an appre- 
ciation of what forestry means to the 
country.” 
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